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A ‘MASCOT’ REIN-RING FROM 
BOGHAZ KYOI 


By H. R. HALL, D.Lirt., F.B.A. 
WITH PLATES I AND II 


WHEN recently visiting Berlin I noticed in a case in the Vorderasiatische 
Abteilung of the Kaiser-Friedrichs-Museum an object of copper or bronze 
84 inches (215 mm.) high, consisting of a ring 23 inches (65 mm.) broad 
(outside measurement), divided into two by a vertical stem, projecting 
above and below the ring, with two upturned hooks below, and crowned 
by the figure of an animal, apparently an ass or horse (PI. IT, Figs. b and c). 
It was found at Boghaz Ky6i, and.is numbered VA 3624. I saw at once 
that it was a rein-ring of the same kind as the ‘ mascot’ rein-rings found 
by Mr. Woolley at Ur, one of silver with a bull, the other also of silver, 
with an electrum figure of an ass upon it. This figure of an ass, now in 
the British Museum, is one of the chief triumphs of early mimetic art, not 
only in Babylonia but in the world: it is a masterpiece of ancient art 
(Pl. I, Fig. a). The bull-mascot at Baghdad is not bad: a fine, solid 
piece of work (Pl. I, Fig. b). The similar but rather more complicated 
rein-rings of the same period found by Mr. Watelin at Kish (PI. IT, Fig. a, 
by the courtesy of Professor Langdon) are of course inferior to them from ~ 
the artistic standpoint, but are equally interesting: the ass again appears 
upon them. To these Sumerian examples the presumably later imitative 
example from Boghaz Kyédi is of course very inferior, but it is extremely 
interesting as a survival, and as a proof of the deep-lying Sumerian culture- 
influence in Anatolia, which so early moulded the Minoan art of Crete. I 
pointed out my find in his museum to Dr. Walter Andrae, the Keeper of 
the Department, who has kindly allowed me to publish it here. He has 
himself also published it officially for the Prussian Museums, with details 
of its discovery.1_ Dr. Andrae is inclined to date the object to the third 
millennium B.c., for reasons given by him in his article, in which he dis- 
cusses certain Anatolian analogies to the animal figure. After surmount- 
ing considerable technical difficulties due to the form of the object, Dr. 
Andrae has succeeded in making a cast, which is now exhibited in the 
Semitic Room of the British Museum (No. 121003). 


1. Altkleinasiatischer Ziigelring, in Berliner Museen: Berichte aus den preussischen 
Kuntsammlungen, pp. 68 ff. Dr. Andrae says: ‘Die beistehend abgebildete Bronze 
VA 3624 ist schon 1909 in Kunsthandel erworben. Sie hat aber jetzt durch zwei Funde 
L. Woolleys in Ur ihre Erklarung gefunden. Den Hinweis darauf verdanken wir 
Dr. Hall, dem Direktor des Assyrian and Egyptian Department des British Museum.’ 
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THE RELIGION OF A PRIMITIVE PEOPLE? 
By A. 0. HADDON, M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S. 


I FULLY appreciate the kindness of the University of Liverpool in giving 
me this opportunity publicly to acknowledge the debt which anthro- 
pologists owe to the unceasing labours of my old friend, Sir James Frazer, 
who has provided them with a systematic and well-documented mass of 
ethnographical material written in a literary style which captivates alike 
specialists and those who do not profess to be students of ethnology. 

In this lecture, however, I do not propose to deal with my subject in 
the comparative method of which Sir James is so brilliant an exponent, 
but to follow the practice which we have adopted in the Cambridge School 
of the intensive study of a limited area. For obvious reasons, the limited 
area I have chosen is that embraced by the islands of Torres Straits, but 
I regret that my treatment of the religion of the islanders cannot be very 
intensive, owing to lack of enough precise information, and it is extremely 
doubtful if this can ever be remedied. 

As we shall see, the islanders had various cults in most, probably in 
all, of which there was an emotional aspect, that, without defining it 
further, may be termed ‘ religious,’ as the emotions evoked were distinctly 
of the same order as those that characterise all recognised religions. I 
leave it for others to decide whether these people had what is generally 
understood as a ‘religion.’ I am concerned merely to describe as briefly 
as I can various emotional and cult practices that permeated the economic 
and social life of the people ; the attitude of mind and feeling associated 
with most of these practices cannot be separated into a system apart from 
their daily life. 

The islands of Torres Straits fall into three main groups: (1) The high 
western islands, consisting of old igneous rocks, mainly granitic, which 
are simply the northern termination of the Australian cordillera, (2) The 
central islands, low vegetated sandbanks, but there are similar islands 
elsewhere in the Straits. (3) The eastern islands, which are volcanic, 
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these are Erub (Darnley) and one or two neighbouring islets, and the three 
Murray islands—Mer, Dauar, and Waier. 

The islanders were all practically in the same stage of material culture, 
the difference being mainly due to the relative fertility of the three areas. 
The western islands are for the most part infertile and the natives had to 
rely upon fishing, and particularly upon catching dugong and turtle, to 
supplement their poor gardens. The central islanders had practically no 
gardens, and so frequently had to wander in their canoes to uninhabited 
islands where they could get wild fruits, and to spots where turtle were to 
be had. The eastern islands have a rich soil, and so the natives could live 
almost entirely on their garden produce, supplemented with fishing and 
catching turtle. 

All the islanders traded with the inhabitants of definite spots in New 
Guinea and its coastal islands, giving shells, shell ornaments, pearl shell, 
and probably turtle and dugong meat for canoes, bows and arrows, casso- 
wary and bird-of-paradise feathers, sago, and a few other things. The 
western islanders more particularly had dealings with the natives of Cape 
York, but got little from them except javelins and spear-throwers, which 
however were employed only by some of the western islanders. 

Up to about seventy years ago, the men went nude and the women 
wore only petticoats made of shredded leaves or roughly beaten bark. 
They did not make pottery. From the time that ships began to pass 
regularly through the Straits, about the end of the eighteenth century, 
the islanders eagerly begged for any iron object, as their stone and shell 
axes and bamboo knives were not very efficient implements. 

The islanders are western Papuans with woolly hair and a dark 
chocolate skin. They were, however, composed of different stocks which 
may briefly be described as (1) a primitive long-headed type, (2) another 
long-headed strain, and (3) a stock with a somewhat broad head, but a 
discussion of their racial affinities is beyond my present scope. The western 
islanders speak a language which is allied to the group of languages which 
characterises the centre and northern portion of Australia, but the eastern 
islanders speak a language which is akin to some of the languages in the 
western neighbouring mainland of New Guinea. The central islanders 
were on the whole more closely allied to the western. 

It is thus evident that the islanders were in a low state of material 
culture, but they were on the whole an energetic, enterprising, intelligent 
people who were always ready to defend their islands from possible 
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enemies; on account of this last trait the early voyagers gave them a 
bad reputation. Captain T. B. Wilson wrote in 1835: ‘they have the 
character of being very treacherous, daring, and deceitful. Horsburgh, in 
his Directory, cautions voyagers to be on their guard in their intercourse 
with the natives of the numerous islands in Torres Straits, particularly 
with those of Murray’s Island.’ We know that certain of the islanders 
were constantly raiding other islands, mainly for the purpose of taking 
heads, and doubtless they were treacherous and cruel. There was an old 
and universal custom, called sarwp, which enjoined on them to kill all 
shipwrecked people, for which they give the following reason. If they 
were strangers they might cause trouble by killing some of the people on 
the island on which they landed, or they might perform harmful magic ; 
if belonging to the place itself, having lost their senses through being in 
the water, they might kill people or do other harm while in an irresponsible 
condition, but if a person was recognised by a friend, that friend would take 
care of him. Occasionally strangers were spared. 

When the Charles Haton was wrecked in 1834 near Cape York, some 
natives of Aurid, one of the central islands, were on a neighbouring island 
on one of their quests for food. Five of the crew took a boat and aban- 
doned the rest; with the exception of two boys all the remainder were 
murdered by the Aurid men, doubtless because they were sarup. Accord- 
ing to custom the heads of the victims were kept. Eventually the two 
boys were bought for a bunch of bananas apiece by a Murray islander, 
who treated them very kindly till they were rescued by Captain Lewis 
in 1836. 

When Bampton and Alt visited Erub in 1793, five men were massacred, 
for which thorough vengeance was taken. About eighty-five years later, 
the Rev. 8. McFarlane was told that the natives did not object to the 
white men taking water from the island, but they did object to their wash- 
ing themselves and their dirty clothes in the only drinking water the 
natives then had, and the sailors were killed as they showed fight. 

It is impossible to say how far the bad repute which the natives had 
was due to the thoughtlessness or worse of the sailors of passing vessels in 
the early days. The attack of the Tutu men on the boats of a surveying 
ship in 1792 appears to have been entirely unprovoked, and for this in- 
cident the island was named Warrior Island. We do know that during 
the early days of the pearl-shelling industry the natives were very badly 
treated by a few irresponsible white skippers and their South-Sea crews, 
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but this belongs to relatively late times and has no direct bearing upon 
the older reputation of the islanders. 

It is safe to say that until 1888 every one regarded the natives as 
typical savages, naturally ferocious and not to be trusted, but owing to 
the constant constraint for some years by the better class of white men 
they were then inoffensive and amenable. Up to this time, no one had 
taken the trouble to find out what restraints the natives imposed upon 
themselves, what were their ideas on things in general, or what lay behind 
their rites and ceremonies. 

It is essential for all communities that there should be rules of conduct, 
whatto do and what not to do; these naturally vary from people to people, 
but the aim in all is the maintenance of stable conditions, and even among 
the most primitive peoples this is the constant care and earnest endeavour 
of the older and more responsible men. In their effort to maintain social 
continuity the elders are supported by public opinion, and where central 
authority is weak, apart from retribution at the hands of the friends of 
the injured party, recourse must be had to the sorcerer who punishes the 
offending person by sickness or death. To this extent, and from the fear 
that he inspires in evil-doers, the sorcerer may be regarded as an aid 
towards social stability. Such was the case for the western Torres Straits 
islanders. 

Until very recently, and perhaps it is so still, it was believed by the 
Murray islanders that a spirit might feel resentment when children of the- 
deceased were neglected or wronged, or when land or chattels of the de- 
ceased were taken by those who had no claim to them. No doubt in the 
past such fear of the spirits’ wrath had a deterrent effect on wrong-doers 
and helped to keep the people straight. With this exception, there is no 
evidence that their code of morality gained either sanction or support from 
religion. No appeal was made to totem, ancestor, or hero, and no punish- 
ment from these quarters was made for infringement of social morality. 

The ethics of these people was a purely secular affair; it did not derive 
from spiritual authority, and thus their morality was social rather than 
religious in the narrower sense of the term. 

The code of ethics was definitely taught during the initiation cere- 
monies. The lads were then in a transition stage, when increasing virility 
stirred up new emotions and aspirations. The self-restraint acquired 
during the period of complete isolation (at all events in some islands) was 
advantageous, and being cut off from all the interests of the outer world 
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the lads had an opportunity for quiet meditation which must have tended 
to mature their minds. The privations and often the infliction of physical 
suffering were lessons inendurance. The lads were awed by the rites they 
had witnessed, and by the sacred secrets that had been unfolded to them. 
It is not easy to conceive of a more effectual means for a rapid training 
during this impressionable age. 

The injunctions were: Remembrance of the admonitions, reticence, 
thoughtfulness, respectful behaviour, prompt obedience, generosity, dili- 
gence, kindness to parents and other relatives in deed and word, truthful- 
ness, helpfulness, manliness, discretion in dealings with women, quiet 
temper. Bravery, ferocity, endurance of pain and hardship, and other 
warlike qualities, were regarded as great virtues. The prohibitions were 
against theft, borrowing without leave, shirking duty, talkativeness, 
abusive language, talking scandal, marriage with certain individuals, 
revealing the sacred secrets. 

But it was not only on such occasions that the youths were instructed ; 
in a friendly manner the elders would admonish an unruly lad at any 
time ; he was told to take care of himself and to amend his ways. 

That morality is rarely directly inculcated in the folk-tales of the Torres 
Straits islanders is due to the fact that, typically, such tales are simply 
non-moral, nevertheless disapprobation or punishment does sometimes 
follow on wrong-doing. On the whole the folk-tales reflect the general 
opinion of the responsible people of an earlier period than the arrival of 
Europeans. 

Mythology belongs to quite a different category as it fortifies a man by 
giving authority to his beliefs and to many of his daily actions, and also 
provides an emotional sanction for his cult practices. We find in the case 
of the Torres Straits islanders that myth enhanced the prestige of tradition, 
as was especially manifest in the ceremonies connected with death and 
with the hero cults. 

These people were universally regarded as ‘ dangerous savages,’ but 
the specific rules of conduct, which I have published elsewhere, exhibit a 
delicacy of feeling which is quite comparable with our own code of social 
morality, and there is very little that a strict European moralist could add 
to or subtract from what is taught to these youths. 

When the white man arrived, the western islanders practised a form 
of totemism which contained such characteristic features as clan organi- 
sation, exogamy, respect for the totem, friendliness to the totem kin, and 
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the like. Not only were the totem animals not killed or injured by their 
human kin, but the latter were supposed to possess certain psychical and 
other characteristics of the totem animal. The crocodile-men were said 
to be very strong and to have no pity. The cassowary-men were fond of 
fighting and prided themselves on their thin legs and fast running. The 
dog-men were said to be sometimes fierce and fond of fighting, at other 
times they were friendly and ‘ glad to see people.’ The members of the 
shovel-nosed skate clan were quiet and peaceable folk, not much given to 
talking. The dugong and turtle were such important articles of food that 
the prohibition against their being eaten by their respective human kin 
was in force only in the case of the first one killed in the season. There 
were certain rites in connection with the control of these animals, or the 
luring of them to their death, which were performed by the head men 
respectively of the dugong and turtle clans. There was no indication that 
the actual increase of totems could be effected. Practically all the totems 
were animals, and these were grouped into two classes, those of the land 
and of the sea, but the classification was not very exact. The term for a. 
totem was augud or augad, and it seems evident that there was a mystical 
relation between the totems and their human kin, and, judging from the 
later development of the term augud, there was a mystery associated with 
the totem which was in the main religious. On its purely social side 
totemism had a definite ameliorating influence in social intercourse, for 
even in a state of warfare a man would not wittingly fight another man 
of the same totem as his own, and a man could safely visit such a man in 
enemy country. All those who had the same totem, wherever they came 
from, were regarded as brothers and sisters and were subject to corre- 
sponding social privileges, restraints, and duties. In the western islands 
the initiation of the youths was closely associated with totemism, and it 
was mainly at this time that moral instruction was imparted. 

In the eastern islands totemism as such had disappeared before the 
arrival of Europeans. The only probable relics of totemism are: (1) 
Village exogamy ; (2) the hereditary nature of certain shrines and their 
attendant ritual, some of which may have been connected formerly with 
the increase or control of totems by the elders of the respective clans ; 
(3) the existence of a few groups of men with animal names, but these 
groups were concerned solely with ceremonies connected with the Malu 
cult that came from the western islands ; (4) the belief in spirit animals. 
The spirit of one about to die or of a recently deceased person, usually 
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appeared to the living in the form of some animal. Usually it is the epony- 
mous animal of a group with an animal name that appears on the death 
of a male member. Women are represented by flying animals, bats and 
birds, but no relation was indicated between groups of women and par- 
ticular birds. This looks suspiciously like what occurs in south-eastern 
Australia ; to these sacred animals the terms ‘sex patrons’ or ‘ animal 
brethren’ have been applied. I am not prepared to admit that all of 
these are totemic ; the spirit animals superficially look like vestiges of 
totemism, but there is no evidence to show that these animals were ever 
associated with the social organisation. 

The islanders believed in the continuity of life after death ; the spirits 
of the dead went to an island in the west where conditions of existence were 
similar to those left behind, There was no discrimination between the 
fate of those of cither sex, or between peaceable and aggressive people. 

The spiritual world was never far from the thoughts and actions of the 
people, Landtman has given a large number of tales from Mawata of 
visits in dreams to the land of the spirits, and such dreams seem to have 
become, as it were, standardised—they follow a general pattern which was 
widely recognised, and the slighter evidence we have from the islanders 
points to the same conclusion. The great ceremonies merely visibly rein- 
forced a current belief and gave it a convincing dramatic form. 

Tradition states that the elaborate annual pantomimic ceremonies in 
commemoration of the recent dead, and incidentally of those long since 
dead, arose in Daru, an island close to the coast of New Guinea. They 
were adopted by the people of Mawata on the coast, spread to the western 
islands, and eventually in a modified form reached the eastern islands, 
Probably we shall never know for certain what funeral ceremonies there 
were before this culture drift. As the essential idea of the new ceremonies 
was a reassurance of personal continuity after death, as witnessed by the 
return of the spirits, it is not surprising that they held a supreme place in 
the socio-religious life of the people. 

In the west the great funeral ceremonies were also the occasion for 
ceremonies connected with dugong hunting: the dugong harpoons and 
other tackle were brought into the sacred enclosure and by simple rites 
acquired power which enabled them to be effective in hunting, We may 
safely regard this power or virtue as being derived from the spirits of the 
dead who were believed to be then actually present. It is true that the 
men who personified the spirits knew that the women were deceived by 
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their mumming, for when a woman died her husband would confess the 
deception to the corpse, probably through fear of some reprisal by the 
spirit of his wife when she discovered the fraud. Though the men dressed 
up as spirits and mimicked the gait and other characteristics of the man 
when alive, there evidently was at the back of their minds a belief that 
the spirits were actually present, the pantomime being merely the vehicle 
for the manifestation of the spirits. 

These ceremonies in Mer consisted of two main elements: (1) the 
dramatization of a legend accounting for various practices connected with 
funerals and the journeying of the new spirits to the island in the west. 
A prominent figure in these ceremonies, which took place immediately 
after a death, was a disguised performer who represented a spirit or my- 
thical being, who had come to fetch the spirit of the departed and to con- 
duct it to the island of the spirits; (2) the pantomimic representation of 
recently deceased persons in their character of denizens of the spirit world, 
which took place some months later. Hach district had its characteristic 
keber, or death-dance, with its special costumes, and as these were per- 
formed on the same occasion, the whole proceedings were of an elaborate 
and impressive nature. In describing the opening episode, Mr. J. Bruce 
informed us that as a dancer who represented a recently dead man’s spirit 
came nearer, he danced at a furious speed. The women wailed, and amid 
her tears the widow would exclaim, ‘That ’s my man,’ or a mother, 
“There ’s my boy,’ as the gestures and movements of the mime recalled 
those which had characterised the deceased. The delusion that the 
dancer is the spirit of a dead person‘is aided by the costume and accoutre- 
ments; the make-up is splendid, the mimicry is excellent, the delusion is 
almost perfect, more especially as it is assisted by the implicit belief of the 
women and children that it is really the spirit of their deceased relative.1 

There is no doubt that the ceremonies comforted the mourners ; pro- 
bably the main reason was that it reassured them that the ghostly relatives 
would no longer haunt the living, as they were now safely established in 
their spirit home; but apart from this there may have been a real pleasure 
in the idea of the return of the spirit, for we must not forget that these 
affectionate people kept their dead in remembrance as far as was possible 
with their limited resources. This may be the explanation of the stones 


1, A brilliant synopsis of the funeral ceremonies of the Torres Straits islanders is 
given by Sir James Frazer in Lecture VIII, in The Belief of Immortality and the Worship 
of the Dead, vol. I, 1913. 
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painted with human faces which were placed at the foot of a funeral screen 
in the island of Nagir, and to which, eighty years ago, according to 
Macgillivray, were ‘ attached names of persons who were dead.’ I was 
also several times assured that the preservation of skulls in houses was 
due to a sentiment of affection; and the Rev. W. H. MacFarlane has 
recently informed me that, so far as he can ascertain, the only reason for 
keeping the mummified body in the eastern islands was that friends might 
have something to keep afresh the memory of the deceased—as one man 
put it, ‘ all same photo.’ 

It was not only in these highly dramatic ceremonies that the spirits 
of the dead came into contact with the living. Certain men in Mabuiag 
were reported to be friends of the spirits, and to be possessed of the gift of 
spirit-divination. Other ‘ spirits’ friends’ were the ‘ ghost-seeing men,’ 
to whom the ghosts of deceased persons appear. The skulls of relatives 
were frequently kept and decorated in various ways, so that in times of 
difficulty or danger the living could appeal to the spirits of these deceased 
relatives who advised the living in dreams. Throughout the islands the 
spirits gave palpable proofs of their resentment if they felt that they had 
been slighted by inadequacy in the funeral ceremonies, and it was stated 
in Mer that the spirits of dead relatives caused strong winds to blow down 
the houses and plantations of those who oppressed their young defenceless 
dependents. This is the sole instance recorded of spiritual powers acting 
on their own initiative in the cause of social morality. 

Another great ceremony that was borrowed at Mawata from the 
western islanders was the annual turtle ceremony which took place in 
October-November when the turtle were breeding, which was the main 
turtle-fishing season. Dr. Landtman says that before the ceremony began, 
the people attended to the graves of their dead, clearing the ground and 
ornamenting the graves. They put down food for the dead, poured 
coconut milk on each grave, and said: ‘ You look out for turtle and give 
them to me; I give you plenty of food and make the burial-place nice.’ 
(The graves were not attended to in connection with the dugong cere- 
mony ; the spirits were already in the ceremonial ground, and should a fire 
have been lit by the graves they would stay by the fire and not interest 
themselves in the fishing.) In the sacred ground of this ceremony a plat- 
form was erected on which were ranged carapaces of turtle, on one end of 
the platform (agu) was placed a wooden image of a renowned ancient turtle 
hunter of Tutu named Muyer (or Miiere). Also a few skulls of famous 
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harpooners of turtle were decorated, and as they were placed on the plat- 
form the people invoked their assistance to make the turtle come to be 
caught. Near the image of Muyer other human effigies, called ‘ agu- 
spirits,’ were set up and the men asked them to give them plenty of turtle. 

The islanders, though they were expert in the technicalities of fishing 
and horticulture, felt the need of assistance in these operations, more 
especially in those where there was risk or uncertainty. 

More particularly in the west perhaps there were various ceremonies 
to ensure good fishing and the ripening of certain wild fruits, at which 
masked dancers performed. The Torres Straits islanders had raised the 
manufacture of turtle-shell masks to a high level ; these masks represented 
the human face, sometimes in combination with an animal form, but 
occasionally the human face was lacking. The employment of the human 
face suggests that there was a spirit implicated in the rites, and indeed 
we know that some masks had individual names, but we do not know 
who the personages were. It seems probable that originally they were 
ancestors. 

On Mabuiag, in the western islands, in order to make the yams grow, 
small wooden human effigies (madub) were suspended along with bull- 
roarers in a booth near the gardens. The men danced at night time 
round the gardens and repeatedly sang the song of the madub. Later, 
on the same night, after the men had finished, the spirits (marz) of the 
madub also danced and sang, for the mari do what the men do, they were 
said to swing the bull-roarers at the same time. 

In many folk-tales the persons referred to are turned into rocks, stones, 
or other natural objects, but they are often represented by worked stones 
or effigies; they do not appear to have any powers or to be able to do any- 
thing, no one knows who made the effigies, it is only known that their 
forefathers revered them. 

There were also stones for garden fertility, but these were appropri- 
ately more numerous in the eastern islands, and a large number have been 
collected from Mer. They were either natural stones or stones more or 
less rudely carved to represent the human face or form, frequently these 
represented women. Other stones carved as women were placed by a fire 
to prevent its going out. The stones that were used for making rain 
always represented men. Some stones assisted fishing operations, others 
controlled rats or snakes. Some stones appear to have been used solely 
for malevolent practices. It frequently happens that these sacred stones 
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were ambivalent, one of them could ensure or inhibit success in collecting 
terns’ eggs, the rain stones could also be used for malevolent purposes, 
and a sorcery stone could be employed to counteract the harm it had 
done. The sacred stones belonged to certain localities which were family 
property, and only the head men of those families could perform the rites, 

It is significant that many of these stones in the eastern islands are 
not made of the local voleanic rock, but of rock that must have come from 
the western islands. 

Thus for various kinds of aid in life by means of sacred stones, stone 
images and other artefacts, they obtained the help of the spirits of their 
dead, and possibly too of other spirits whose relationship was lost in the 
mists of antiquity. These were at times definitely invoked, or merely 
formulae might be uttered. The stones were simply anointed or offerings 
made, as for instance on Waier, one of the Murray islands, where there is 
an almost shapeless stone which represents a man and is called Waipem. 
In January the sacred men of this particular shrine made an offering of 
fruit, and thought to themselves, ‘ If we give you plenty fruit, I think you 
give us plenty turtle,’ and the turtle would be sure to come. 

The term ‘ magical’ is frequently applied to the practices connected 
with such sacred stones, and there is some reason for this designation when 
the stones are natural forms which bear some resemblance to that of the 
object they are supposed to influence. The wooden tobacco charms. 
which always have a male human form, were usually attached to sticks 
so that the tobacco might grow to a similar height; this might be termed 
mimetic magic, but the male figure suggests that there was a spiritual 
influence at work. Landtman distinctly states that many mimetic 
practices of the Kiwaians were for the purpose of ‘ teaching’ the yams, 
sweet-potatoes, or other plants how to grow big. 

Owing to the disruptive influence of various kinds of foreigners in 
Torres Straits for some seventy years, the old customs had become so 
obsolete that forty years ago the younger men knew very little about the 
past and now it is impossible to recover most of the old beliefs and rites ; 
but as the neighbouring coast of New Guinea has been much less affected, 
we are justified in assuming that what occurred on the coast may fairly 
be used as evidence for the islands, especially as we know that borrowing 
had taken place, hence I have not hesitated to make use of the very fine 
researches of Dr. Landtman on the Kiwai Papuans. 

In southern Melanesia, and particularly in New Caledonia, there are 
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a great many sacred stones analogous to those of Torres Straits, and we 
are definitely informed that a spirit was associated with such stones which 
by its mana effected what was required. It seems probable that the use 
of sacred stones in Torres Straits and South Melanesia belongs to the same 
culture layer, and thus we may accept the evidence from the latter in 
explanation of the former. 

We can thus envisage the culture of the western islanders as having a 
totemic society permeated with cults in which the spirits of the dead were 
invoked for the practical needs of daily life, but there is no clear evidence 
of what may be called a worship of the dead in the strict sense of the word. 

The weakness of a totemic society lies in the fact that each clan forms 
a political unit and there is no strong common bond between the clans. 
There is a partial exception in the case where the clans are grouped into 
moieties or phratries, and the solidarity of a moiety frequently exhibits 
itself in a covert animosity to the other moiety, though each group obtains 
its wives from the opposite moiety. In the great death ceremony of 
Mawata the clans, though working harmoniously, had their definite 
positions in the ceremonial ground as well as their special functions. 
Further, whatever the relation may be between the totem and the totem 
kin, it seems to be too indefinite and impersonal to constitute a satis- 
factory basis for an effective religion. There cannot be much emotional 
satisfaction in an indefinable alliance with a group of animals or plants, 
nor can these be regarded as adequate helpers in times of difficulty and 
danger. For instance, what avail could be expected from a cassowary 
when there are no cassowaries in the islands, or how could a fish help those 
on land ? 

In the eastern islands totemism had long disappeared as such. Totem 
exogamy was replaced by village exogamy, which may have been the 
result of a former localisation of clans, and the numerous family shrines, 
more especially perhaps those that constrained animals or ensured a 
supply of food, may also be an echo of totemism. In Mer there were also 
traces of some sort of reverence having been paid to the ancestors of 
various family groups. 

Such was the condition of affairs when hero cults invaded the islands. 
In the west, Kwoiam, or Kuiam, is reported to have gone to Mabuiag with 
his maternal kinsmen from an island near Cape York. He was a great 
warrior who fought single-handed, though accompanied by his sister’s 
son, Ina fit of pique he killed his mother, and then, avowedly to ‘ pay ’ 
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for his mother, after massacring most of the people of Mabuiag, went to 
various islands and the mainland of New Guinea to kill people and to 
take their heads. Dr. Landtman says that Kwoiam was stated to be 
the first who taught the people how to fight, but it seems most probable 
that it was the taking of heads that he taught them. He had two cres- 
centic turtle-shell emblems that shone brilliantly at night, each of which 
afterwards became the emblem, and was termed the augud, of one of the 
moieties of Mabuiag. He fought with javelins hurled by a spear-thrower 
(but this weapon is also used by the Marind-anim of south-west New 
Guinea). He was described as being like a ‘ mainlander’ (7.e. an Aus- 
tralian), and everything he did was ‘ mainland fashion,’ but whatever his 
origin may have been, he cannot be regarded as a pure Australian, as 
savage warfare and head-hunting are not Australian characteristics. 
Kwoiam was invoked in war and his emblems were worn by the two front 
men of the double column of fighters; no one was allowed to pass in front- 
of the men who wore the emblems, and we have it on good authority that 
the mere fact of the emblems being present gave to the warriors such 
assurance and valour that they were almost invariably victorious. 

As Kwoiam was an inspiring and consolidating feature in the life of 
the inhabitants of the western islands, so a group of hero brethren played 
a similar part for the natives of the central and eastern islands. 

Two Brothers, Sigai and Maiau, remained in Yam, where a remarkable 
cult was developed and grafted upon the pre-existing totemism. Of the 
other Brothers, Kulka stayed at Aurid, and the mask that represented 
him was taken away by Captain Lewis when he rescued the two survivors 
from the massacre of the crew of the Charles Eaton ; Seo went to Masig, 
but nothing is known about his cult; and finally Bomai and Malu went 
to Mer, where an elaborate cult prevailed till the early ’seventies. 

All these cults were connected with head-hunting and the turtle-shell 
masks or effigies were ornamented with human skulls or jaw-bones, but 
head-hunting was not so prevalent at Mer. Lack of time precludes a de- 
scription of these ceremonies; suffice it to say that lads were initiated with 
solemn rites, and good behaviour was inculcated. The masks were worn 
by privileged men and were shown to the initiated, but they were too 
sacred to be seen by others. In Yam it was disclosed to the novices that 
Sigai was a hammer-headed shark and Maiau a crocodile, but outsiders 
and women never knew this. In Mer, the name Malu was known to all, 
but Bomai was a secret name. The myth of the Brethren was expounded 
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to the novices and their wanderings narrated. During the ceremonies the 
novices were frightened and ill-treated by men disguised as a spiritual 
personage named Magur, whose secret name was Ib. It is evident that 
this was essentially the disciplinary executive of the Malu cult which was 
always ready to punish those who, by breaches of conduct or act of sacri- 
lege, incurred the disfavour of the Malu authorities, and was also a means 
for terrorising the women and thereby keeping up the fear and mystery 
of the Malu ceremonies. In Mer the cycle of the Malu ceremonies took 
three years to complete, but each annual ceremony did not last very long. 
Certainly in Yam, and doubtless elsewhere, the Brethren were invoked 
by men when going out to fight, or when in danger. In Mer the most 
sacred element in the cult centred round the person of Bomai; he was 
appealed to in time of distress, as when a canoe capsized, or when some- 
one was ill. 

It is clearly stated by some of the natives that the Brethren came from 
Marilag, which has been identified as the Forbes Islands about 120 miles 
south of Cape York, and thence they went to Yam, the central islands, 
and finally to Mer. The use of masks and head-hunting are not Australian 
customs, but are very characteristic of certain parts of New Guinea; in- 
deed some informants said that the Brethren came from New Guinea, but 
the balance of tradition seems against this. There are certain analogies 
between the cult of the Brethren and that of various groups of brothers in 
Melanesia, and it is conceivable that this cult came direct from Melanesia 
to certain islands off the north Queensland coast and thence to Torres 
Straits, but it is certain that it did not come direct to the eastern islands 
from Melanesia. 

The cults of the Brethren came to a people who either had totemism 
or small family or local rituals, most of which were associated with im- 
proving the food supply. Cults of spirits of the deceased were universal, 
but these appear to have been restricted mainly to their own families, 
though the benefits obtained might be shared by a larger circle. The new 
cults replaced in the west the indefinite communal association of a totem 
with its clan for a definite personal relation with superhuman beings, and 
it is no wonder that they spread from island to island. The cults of the 
Brethren provided a synthesis which hitherto had been lacking, as all the 
men could now meet as members of a common brotherhood, which was 
impossible under the earlier conditions, and a feeling of solidarity and an 
intense pride in the new cults were engendered. 
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There are other cults and practices which I must pass over for lack 
of time, but enough has been said to prove the complexity of the religious 
culture of the Torres Straits islanders. There is no reason to doubt that 
when the islanders first arrived they had various forms of culture of their 
own, though probably we shall never be able to be certain what these were. 
The great death ceremonies had their traditional home in the island of 
Daru, but they may have developed from analogous ceremonies in vogue 
in the south-west of New Guinea. The dugong ceremonies which were 
associated with the death ceremonies were a local development, and simi- 
larly the turtle ceremonies were of insular origin, The death-dances of 
Mer, collectively known as keber, with their songs in the western language, 
admittedly came from the western islands after the coming of Bomai and 
Malu. The original home of Kwoiam is at present obscure; if it be shown 
that he came from Cape York we must suppose that a non-Australian 
element was implicated. The Brethren theoretically might have come 
from New Guinea, but neither Landtman for the neighbouring coastal 
Papuans, nor Wirz for the Marind-anim of the south-west of New Guinea, 
afford corroborative evidence, neither is there anything more than pre- 
sumptive evidence for a Melanesian origin of these cults ; but the cult of 
sacred stones and a few other cultural data, such as the outrigger canoes, 
have strong Melanesian affinities. Possibly, now that they have been 
stated, some of these unsolved problems will be cleared up in the future. 

In reviewing the socio-religious culture of the Torres Straits islanders 
one finds, except perhaps for head-hunting and a modified form of canni- 
balism, there is very little that cannot be matched by what our own 
ancestors practised, or what is taught or connived at by cultural religions 
of the present day. 


The detailed information on the subject of this lecture will be found in 
the Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, 
Vols. V and VI, and in Vol. I, which will be published shortly. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT NIEZWISKA, POLAND 
July 1926 


By R. W. HUTCHINSON, M.A., F.S.A., 
anp J. P. PRESTON, F.R.A.I. 


WITH PLATES III-VII 


THE excavations which we are about to describe were conducted by 
Professor Kozlowski with the assistance of Dr. Jan Bryk, and, for part 
of the time, of Dr. Tadeusz Sulimirski, on behalf of Cambridge and Lwow 
Universities. We, the authors of this account, represented Cambridge 
and were present throughout the excavation. Weare greatly indebted to 
Professor Kozlowski for his courtesy in allowing us to publish this paper. 

The little Galician village of Niezwiska is situated on the southern 
bank of the Dniester, which is here bordered by higher steppe country 
stretching eastwards into Russia and southwards to the Carpathians. 
The two neolithic sites we excavated belonged to a culture which was 
known, owing to the abundance and magnificence of its pottery, as the 
‘Painted Pottery Culture,’ and extended over the Ukraine and Rumania 
and up the Dniester Valley into Poland; it was divisible into two 
periods, of which the earlier lasted from about 3000 to 2500 B.c, and the 
later from 2500 to 2000 B.c. approximately. In the Ukraine the earlier 
period was characterised by pottery with running spirals and other designs 
incised in the clay, whereas the earlier pottery in Rumania had similar 
patterns, but in white paint outlined with dark brown. The vases of the 
second period in both areas had painted designs derived from the earlier 
spirals and meanders. Hitherto the only stratified site where both 
periods were represented had been Cucuteni near Jassy in Rumania,! 


1. Both periods were represented at Horodnica in Poland, but their stratigraphic 
context was not published. 
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where the lower strata possessed cups with outcurved rims, bowls with high 
stands, and urns with short necks adorned with running spiral or meander 
patterns in white outlined with brown paint. The shapes of the upper 
strata were more angular, and the designs in dark brown (without any 
white) were not true meanders or spirals but stylised variations of them. 
Flint tools, a few copper implements, and even an iron borer (presum- 
ably out of its place) were found in this stratum. Cucuteni was on the 
boundary between the Ukrainian pottery and a specialised group that was 
characteristic of the Alt Valley, and, whereas Cucuteni A belonged to the 
Alt or Erésd type, Cucuteni B was more analogous to the later Ukrainian 


Fig. 1—RECONSTRUCTED ‘GOTHIC’ OVEN. 


sites such as Petreny. The presence of copper knives and axes of Hun- 
garian types and of one sherd of ‘Grey Minyan’ (a Greek fabric of the 
Middle Bronze Age) would seem to imply that the site was contem- 
porary with part of the Copper Age in Hungary, and lasted till about 
1800 B.c. 

In the Ukraine the first period may be correlated with Montelius’ 
period III a, by the occurrence there of Fatyanovo ‘ battle axes’ and of 
some grey pottery which was simply a local version of the Fatyanova 
“combed ware.’ The earliest pottery consisted of pear-shaped jars, 
straight-sided bowls, and binocular vases in a fine red fabric adorned with 
incised spirals or ovals. Both the shapes and the ornaments recall those 
of the famous Danubian site of Butmir in Bosnia. The next stage was 
represented by the pottery of Popudnia, which had spiral designs in two 
colours and seemed to be transitional between Cucuteni A and B. Last 
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came the vases of Petreny with designs in dark brown only, parallel to 
those of Cucuteni B in Rumania and of Bilcze Zlota in Poland. 
All the sites of this culture hitherto known in Poland were situated 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF A CZECHY-Wys0CKO HOUSE. 


on the plateau above the river, but the lower of our two sites was placed 
on the south bank at the only spot where the Dniester is fordable for some 
miles. Three trial trenches (ten by three metres) were dug here, and 
twenty-five centimetres in depth was removed ata time. The first twenty 
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centimetres contained a mixture of modern objects with the so-called 
‘Slav’ pottery, and the next seventy was an almost unadulterated 
deposit of the Slav or protohistoric period which lasted from the fifth to 
the tenth century of the Christian era. The typical pottery was a greyish- 
black wheelmade ware with simple patterns, chiefly horizontal bands and 
wavy lines, incised, stamped, or scratched on the clay. The associated 
finds included a barbed iron arrowhead of the usual Slav type. 

At a depth of ninety centimetres fragments of the so-called ‘ Gothic ° 
pottery became frequent, a fine black wheelmade fabric with metallic 
shapes. It derived its name from the fact that it was common on the 
coasts of the Black Sea, where the Gothic kingdoms flourished, but its 
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Fig. 3—PLAN OF A CZECHY-Wysocko HOUSE. 


stylistic prototypes were Roman, and here it was doubtless manufactured 
by the local Slav population. The coarser types of Gothic pottery were 
indeed the prototypes of the later “Slav vases, and jugs of a similar 
technique were used by the modern inhabitants of Niezwiska. Other 
objects of this period included part of a bone comb, a glass bead, and an 
iron pin or peg. Ata depth of 150 centimetres we found the Gothic floor 
with the remains of a beehive oven of dry stones built on the corbelled 
principle (Fig. 1). Below this was a stratum of the Czechy-Wysécko or 
Karly Iron Age culture, a local development in South Poland of the Late 
Lausitz culture lasting from 500 B.c. to about 200 a.pv. Of the typical 
pottery, a coarse hand-made buff fabric but well-baked, we found two 
small vases (Plate III a) and a large number of fragments. At a depth 
of 160 centimetres we uncovered the floor and post holes of a Czechy- 
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Wysécko house, the first ever discovered, for hitherto this culture has 
been known only from tomb sites. The plan was akin to that of a 
“Megaron,’ 7.e. a porch opening on to the narrow side of an oblong room 
which in this instance was partly sunk below the level of the ground 
(Fig. 2). Some fragments were preserved of the wattle and daub walls 
with white plaster still adhering to them. 

Isolated finds from this trench included a flint axe in a form typical 
of the ‘Bug culture’ (Plate IVh), a piece of Bandkeramik of the 
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Fig. 4.—PLAN OF HOUSE OF THE BILCZE PERIOD. 


Moravian-Bohemian Notenschrift type, an incised sherd in the Tripolje 
technique, and some sherds of the ‘ Painted Pottery’ (minus their 
paint). 

The second trench proved unfruitful and was soon abandoned, but 
the third yielded us the plans of three more houses of the Early Iron Age, 
one a complete ‘ Megaron,’ a second consisting of a simple square house, 
and a third which was only a small oval cabin (Plate Va and Fig. 3). 
At a depth of two metres we encountered a deposit of sterile loess, and 
believing that we had therefore reached virgin soil, we abandoned this 
part and started to excavate a Neolithic site on the plateau above the 
village. 
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Here, under a very thin Slav deposit, we found the remains of a settle- 
ment of the Bileze Zlota or Cucuteni B period. The most important 
discovery was that of a complete ‘Megaron’ with a small outhouse 
attached to it, the first example of a ‘ Megaron ’ known from this period, 
though of course de Laszlo had already established its existence at Erods 
during the preceding age (Plate Vb and Fig. 4). The characteristic 
pottery (Plate VI) consisted of large pear-shaped jars, straight-sided bowls, 
small biconical pots, lids of the ‘ Swedish helm’ type, and an occasional 
binocular, all decorated in the Bileze style with stylised designs in dark- 
brown paint. The use of white paint, common at Koszytowce but not at 
Bileze, was rare, and the animal designs, not uncommon at Bileze, were 
here only represented by a solitary dog (Plate VII b). The most remark- 
able pot was a binocular vase terminating in two human feet with a 


Fig. 5.—DIAGRAMMATIC SECTION OF RIVER BANK. 


miniature pot between the two legs (cf. Plate VIIa). Figurines of men, 
women, oxen, sheep, and a possible model of a sleigh were also found. 
There were a great many sherds of Nordic combed ware of the Ukrainian 
type and the remains of two complete flint workshops. 

While we were uncovering this site Professor Kozlowski discovered 
sherds of the first period on the lower site, where a large part of the settle- 
ment had been washed away by the Dniester. We therefore dug a trial 
trench at this spot, and later, by cutting through the stratum of virgin 
loess, 50 centimetres thick, we came upon a rich deposit not only of 
Cucuteni A and B and Nordic wares, but also incised sherds in the Tripolje 
style, which hitherto had not been found outside the Ukraine excepting 
a few sherds from Horodnica. A unique ware, peculiar to Niezwiska, was 
a Tripolje fabric with the usual incised ornaments outside but with painted 
spirals and meanders in the Cucuteni A technique inside (Plate III b, c). 
The shapes of these vases included pear-shaped jars, straight-sided bowls, 
cups without handles, and binocular vases. Among the isolated finds 
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were half of a semicircular flint knife of a type peculiar to the Bug culture 
and three or four sherds of Bandkeramik or ‘ Ribbon-ware.’ The 
principal scientific results of the excavation may be summed up as 
follows :— 


1. The discovery of Danubian ‘ Ribbon-ware’ further east than in 
any site hitherto excavated. 


2. The excavation of the first ‘ Megaron ’ of the Bilcze period. 


3. The discovery of a deposit of virgin loess which had been formed 
between the Bileze and Czechy-Wysécko periods. This proves 
that between 2000 and 500 B.c. the country must have been 
nearly if not wholly deserted, and explains the absence of Bronze 
Age remains from this part of Poland. 


a 


Fig. 6&6—FRAGMENT OF CLAY MODEL HOUSE OF TRIPOLJE FABRIC. 
Scale 1:2. 


4, The excavation of the first four houses of the Czechy-Wysdcko 
period. 


5. The discovery of a model house in the Tripolje fabric with pitched 
roof paralleled at a later date by examples from Popudnia in 
the Ukraine and from the chalcolithic sites of Hastern Bulgaria 
(Fig. 6). 


6. The special ‘ Niezwiska ’ pottery with Tripolje designs outside and 
Cucuteni A ornaments inside. This, together with the discovery 
of the ordinary Tripolje and Cucuteni A sherds in the same 
stratum, proves the two fabrics to have been contemporary. 
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In conclusion, we should like to thank Professor Kozlowski for his 
courtesy in permitting us to publish this account, and the Trustees of the 
Craven Fund for a grant which allowed one of us to be present at the 
excavation. 
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(a) CZzECHY-Wysocko POTTERY. 


(b), (c) *NiEZWISKA’ VASE. 


(b) outside in Tripolje technique, (c) inside in Cucuteni A technique. 


PLATE IV 


Liverpool A.A.A. Vol. XVII. 
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(a), (b), (d), (e) FLINT BLADES; (c), (f) END SCRAPERS, OF ‘PAINTED POTTERY’ PERIOD. 
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(a) THIRD CzEcHY-Wysécko HOUSE (cf. Fig, 3). 


(b) Post HOLES OF MEGARON OF BILCZE PERIOD, 


PLATE V 


Liverpool A.A.A, Vol, XVII, PLATE V1} 


Vases oF BiLoze (CUcUTEN! B) TECHNIQUE. 
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Liverpool A.A,A. Vol, XVII, 


(b), (c) Figurines oF BiLoze (CUcUTEN! B) TECHNIQUE, 


(a) HALF BINOCULAR VASE OF BiLoze (CucUTEN! B) TECHNIQUE. 


PLATE VII 
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TWO ETRUSCAN VASES 


By R. W. HUTCHINSON, M.A., F.S.A. 
WITH PLATE VIII 


I aM indebted to the Director of the Liverpool Public Museums for 
permission to publish No. 10478 M in the Liverpool collection, and to the 
Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, for allowing me to pub- 
lish No. 4.29 in the Cambridge catalogue. 

The Liverpool vase (Plate VIII b) formed part of the original collection 
bequeathed by Dr. Joseph Mayer, and its provenance is unknown. The 
shape is a well-known Etruscan modification of a Villanova form, common 
in pottery and also known in silver from an example in the Regulini Galassi 
tomb. The fabric of the vase, which is hand-made, is a quasi-bucchero of 
dark-reddish clay coated with a black slip, and the incisions of the design 
and the inscription are filled with some white substance. The height and 
breadth measure 5 and 43 inches respectively, and the base 13 inches in 
diameter. The chief design is the old Danubian motive, familiar from 
the Neolithic age onwards, of the horizontal S-shaped spiral, in this 
instance varied by a branch-like ornament hanging over the centre. The 
remainder of the body is adorned by four hanging triangles of the type 
classified by Dr. Schmidt as Hangeschmuck, formed by converging groups 
each of five vertical lines (possibly made by a five-toothed comb), and the 
upper surface of the handles is crossed by a few parallel lines. 

On the base is an Etruscan graffto, scratched after baking in the retro- 
grade direction normal for Etruscan inscriptions, but also paralleled by 
some early Latin examples such as those on the gold fibula from Praeneste 
and on the Duenos vase. The form of the words, however, proves that our 
grafito was in Etruscan. The shapes of the individual letters recall the 
earliest Etruscan types, and especially those on the ivory tablet from 
Marsiliana and the inscribed vases from the Regulini Galassi and Barberini 
tombs. A very close Latin parallel is afforded by the letters on the Prae- 
nestine fibula. The Bomarzo alphabet shows that a five-stroke mu, and 
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similar forms for the iota, lambda, alpha and upsilon continued as late as 
the third century B.c., and the vase from Grosseto proves that an angular 
rho lasted into the fourth century B.c. The Liverpool mu, like the one on 
the Praenestine fibula and many examples from Etruscan mirrors, has 
five strokes of equal length; this typologically is a later form than the 
one on the Marsiliana tablet which preserves the old Phoenician propor- 
tions, but in actual time the two types doubtless overlap. The straight 
iota, the alpha with sloping cross-bar, and the acute-angled lambda 
were quite regular, except that our lambda, like the Marsiliana one, was 
written retrograde. The crossed theta was somewhat rare, but occurred 
at Marsiliana, in another alphabet from Caere, on the vase from the Grotto 
San Stephano, and (in Greek) on Tataie’s lekythos from Cumae. The 
stemless upsilon and the three-stroke sigma were quite common both in 
Latin and in Etruscan inscriptions, but the alphabets of Marsiliana, 
Caere, and Veii had only the stemmed upsilon, and on none of them was 
the sigma (as here) written retrograde. 

The general impression conveyed by these comparisons is that the 
Liverpool vase, or rather its inscription, may be dated a little later than 
the Marsiliana tablet, and was more probably contemporary with the 
Barberini and Regulini Galassi tombs. 

The inscription, though undivided, obviously consists of two words, 
‘mi’ and‘ Larthus.’ ‘ Mi,’ followed by one or more nouns in the genitive 
case, frequently occurs at the beginning of sepulchral inscriptions, notably 
on a series of tombs at Orvieto, with dedications such as ‘mi mamarkas 
triasnas ’ or ‘mi larthias rupinas.’ ‘Sum’ and ‘ ego’ have been suggested 
as translations for ‘mi,’ but the generally accepted version is that it 
means ‘hoc.’ ‘ Larthus’ is presumably the genitive or possessive case 
of the common praenomen ‘ Larth.’ I do not recall the form “ Larthus’ 
elsewhere, but there are many analogies such as ‘ Velus clan’ for ‘ the 
son of Vel,’ ‘ Pumpus ’ from ‘ Pumpu,’ and ‘ Thanchvilus ’ from ‘ Thanch- 
vil.’ The general sense of the graffito should mean ‘ this is the property 
of Larth.’ 

The Fitzwilliam vase (Plate VIII a) is No. 4.29 in that collection, to 
which it was presented by the present keeper of the Department of Greek 
Vases, Miss Winifred Lamb, to whom I am indebted for criticism and for 
the following information. Its provenance seems to be unknown, but 
at one time it belonged to the Castellani collection, and formed Lot 88 
in Sotheby’s sale on the 22nd of May 1919, when it was purchased by 
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Miss Lamb, in whose possession it remained until she presented it to the 
Fitzwilliam Museum in September 1929. 

The vase in question is a hand-made, ovoid, aryballos, slightly under 
14 inches high and about 1% of an inch wide at the broadest part. The 
fabric is a true bucchero with a highly polished black surface on which 
the decoration and inscription have been lightly incised after firing. The 
white filling in the incisions I believe to have been accidental. The 
shoulder is adorned with a row of triangular rays, each bisected by 
a vertical line in the traditional Hangeschmuck fashion. Below these 
follow consecutively four parallel lines, a band left blank except for the 
inscription, five more parallel lines, a series of vertical zigzags, five more 
horizontal lines, and the usual Proto-Corinthian ray pattern at the base. 
The vase is obviously an Etruscan imitation (as both fabric and inscrip- 
tion prove) of a Proto-Corinthian or Sikyonian aryballos. The shape 
is exactly paralleled by those of Johansen’s group @ rosaces pointillés, 
which, according to his classification, are the latest of the purely Sikyonian 
vases, and dated by him between 650 and 600 B.c., when the Sikyonian 
style was declining and beginning to copy the rosettes and animal friezes 
of the new Corinthian technique. One vase from Lindos (Constantinople, 
No. 4299) and one from Etruria (Louvre, E. 478) have been classified by 
Dr. Johansen as Corinthian imitations of this group. 

On the other hand the purely geometric decoration of the Cambridge 
vase with its dividing bands of horizontal lines are parallel rather with 
the sub-geometric class of the ovoid aryballoi, dated by Dr. Johansen 
between 725 and 650 B.c. 

The Sikyonian prototype of our vase should therefore presumably be 
dated about 650 B.o. 

The retrograde inscription (Fig. 1 below) is closely analogous to that 
of the Liverpool vase and to those in the Regulini Galassi tomb. The 
spacing of the horizontal lines shows clearly that the same hand executed 
both the ornaments and the graffito, since the former were obviously de- 
signed to leave room for the latter. The rho has a short stem and is less 
angular than the Liverpool example, but the other letters are similar. 
The word ‘ Larthaia ’ may be either a true genitive or a Gentile adjective 
derived from ‘ Larth,’1 and, whichever be the correct explanation, pre- 
sumably implies that the vase was the property or possibly the work of a 
man of that name. Both vase and inscription recall the lecythos from the 


1. KE. Lattes, Glotta, vol. III, p. 164 foll. 
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Grotto San Stephano, now in Géttingen, described by Dr. Herbig,’ and 
dated by him about 600 B.c. This article, however, was written before 
the publication of Sikyoniske Vase by Dr. Friis Johansen, and as the 
San Stephano vase certainly reproduces the ovoid form of Johansen’s 
second class of aryballoi (725-650 B.c.) it should probably be dated not 
much later than the group it copies. The inscription, written from left 
to right (Fig. 1 below), is unique in that it appears to be the artist’s 
signature, and to mean ‘ hoc scripsit Arathiale,’ where ‘ Arathiale ’ would 
be a Gentile adjective signifying ‘ Araidne natus.’ The mu preserves 
the old Phoenician proportions, but the peculiar theta looks like a tran- 
sitional form between the crossed type and the dotted variety which was 
in use in the Colle alphabet of about 500 8.c. (though an identical form 


AIA@QAY 
APA @IALRIIYVYR 


Fig. 1.—INSCRIPTIONS ON ETRUSCAN VASES. 


had been employed for omicron about 600 B.c. in the alphabets of For- 
mello and Caere). 

I suggest therefore the following dates for the objects discussed above 
in accordance with Dr. Randall Maciver’s revised chronology. 


Marsiliana tablet . 4 : : . 700 B.c.+20 years. 
Bernardini tomb (possibly containing the 

“ Praenestine fibula,’ which, however, is 

said to have been acquired before the 


tomb wasopened) . 5 3 “p $000 4,75, Sispiees 
Regulini Galassi tomb . : 4 a OHO ast] Siaaee 
Liverpool vase. 3 : ; ee POLO ot eT taeee ais) 
Gottingen vase. , ; ; wif OOO sang ay? OREM 
Fitzwilham vase . : : 3 . 625 


I am indebted to the courtesy of Professor J. P. Droop, who has cor- 
rected the proofs of this article. 


1. Glotta, vol. IV, p. 165 foll. 


| Liverpool A.A. A. Vol. XVII. PLATE VIII 
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Two ETRUSCAN VASES. 


(a) AT CAMBRIDGE. Scale 1:1. 
(b) aT LIVERPOOL. Scale 3:4, 
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REVIEWS 


Excavations at Olynthus. Part. I, The Neolithic Settlement. By Grorcx 
E. Mytonas, Ph.D. Pp. xviii+108, with 2 Plates in colours and 94 
Text Figures. (The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, 


No.6.) Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford. Price 34s. 


It is sad to find that it is still considered admirable to turn ‘ more 
than 200 workmen . . . with Decauville truck and cars’ on to an ancient 
site. This was done in 1928 at the excavation of the site believed to be 
the classical Olynthus, undertaken by Professor D. M. Robinson and 
other scholars with the help of a fund raised in Baltimore, and under the 
auspices of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. Even 
with the long list of those who ‘ assisted for short periods,’ it is hard to 
believe that the supervision can have been really adequate. 

The book under notice contains an account of the Neolithic settle- 
ment discovered partly underlying the classical remains which are re- 
served for future publication. The book is the work of Dr. George E. 
Mylonas, who himself assisted for a short period at the excavation. 

In spite of this American ‘ hustle’ the book is a noteworthy contri- 
bution to the study of Neolithic remains in Greece. Three super- 
imposed settlements with remains of houses were found, each destroyed 
by fire (so the text, but the diagram ‘of stratification on p. 5 gives only 
two burnt levels). After the last destruction the site was unoccupied till 
historic times. The various finds—pottery, figurines, celts, etc.—are 
reported in detail and well illustrated, and a valuable chapter at the end 
deals with affinities with other sites. These comparisons lead the author 
to the conclusion that the earliest settlement, presenting close relations 
with the second Neolithic period in south-eastern Thessaly, was founded 
earlier than the first settlement at Troy towards the end of the fourth 
millennium B.c. by a people probably not of Indo-European race, whose 
religious ideas centred round a mother-goddess. 

The outstanding feature of the excavation was the discovery of a 
Neolithic potter’s kiln, the earliest found in Greece, which showed good 
knowledge of proper ventilation. Criticism of the general conclusions 
must be left to the experts in Greek prehistory. Ours must be the humbler 
task of pointing out that the printer, presumably, has confused the 
stratification of Vardaroftsa at the top of p. 84; and that when, presum- 
ably, careful measurements are given, it lends occasion for the scientist 
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to sneer when the degree of accuracy claimed is not settled. On p. 75 a 
stone wedge is described as 8-20 cm. in length, its width towards the edge 
is 1:6 cm., and towards the butt 4 cm. The first measurement claims 
accuracy to one-tenth of a millimetre, which we doubt, the second to 
1 millimetre, and the third merely to 1 centimetre. They should of course 
read 8&2 cm., 1:6 cm., and 4:0 em., though we should always prefer 
‘082 m., ete. 

The illustrations are adequate, though some of the photographs might 
have been better. The drawings of shapes and sections of pottery are 
particularly good, J. P. Droop. 


Untersuchungen an Griechischen Theatern. Von Hurnrich BUuLxE. 
Aufnahmen und Zeichnungen von Heinrich Wirting ; Beitrige von K. 
Lehmann-Hartleben, H. Rébins, W. Wrede. Pp. xii+351. 47 
Plates and 34 Illustrations in the text. Abhandlungen der Bayeri- 
schen Akademie der Wissenschaften Philosophisch-Philologische und 
historische Klasse. xxxiii Band. Miinchen, 1928. 


This is undoubtedly a book for the expert, and cannot hope for 
authoritative criticism except from the expert, thoroughly familiar with 
all the points, literary, architectural, and archaeological, that have supplied 
material for the endless discussion of the nature of the Greek stage, and 
more particularly the stage on which the work of the great dramatists 
was presented. 

The first two hundred pages of the book (§§ 1-20) contain a study of 
the architectural remains of some twenty Greek theatres, all but three 
the result of personal visits to the sites by the author and Herr Wirting, 
who is responsible for the excellent plans and drawings. ‘This is followed 
by about a hundred pages (§ 21) dealing in the light of these studies with 
the development of the Greek stage, and by two shorter sections dealing 
with scenery (§ 22) and the effect of the Mimes on stage development (§ 23). 

It is naturally to the second portion that the layman turns to see 
what he may believe of the arrangements devised for the drama in the 
days of its first vigour, of how the stage arose out of the dancing floor, 
and of the nature of that stage and its connection with the orchestra. 
Yet he cannot turn very trustfully since the bulk of the evidence for the 
Greek theatre, except that drawn from the plays themselves, is late and 
not a little obscure. 

Dr. Bulle’s conclusion is that in the theatre of Auschylus there was a 
low stage, slightly raised above the orchestra, with which it was connected 
by steps. The building that formed the background with side-projecting 
wings was solid enough to allow the appearance of actors on the upper 
storey and to support the ‘machine,’ and was decked with easily changeable 
scenery painted, since the time of Aristarchus, in perspective. 

The immediate origins of this, however, still seem obscure, even 
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perhaps to Dr. Bulle, who believes that the stage building sprang from 
the altar round which the dancers circled, and that the vital moment in 
which drama was born was when the altar was moved to the edge of the 
dancing floor and formed the first background to the stage proper, a 
background which in the Suppliants needed no adaptation of scenery. 

The earliest theatre form, indeed, he believes to have been derived 
from the rectilinear scheme of the Minoan ‘ theatral areas,’ and to have 
left its mark in the plan of the theatre at Thorikos, but he holds that this 
was early supplanted by the circular area allotted naturally to the 
KUKALOS Yopos dancing round the god’s altar, when, with the swelling 
of its numbers, it grew too large for the normal space round the altars in 
front of temples. 

In the fourth century the divorce of the chorus from the drama led 
naturally to the raising of the stage for the greater isolation and better 
presentment of the action. 

At this point we may reflect that the story told is at least plausible, 
except perhaps for the part assigned to the altar. This seems not only 
improbable but unnecessary, for the prime necessity for the presentment 
of action is not a background surely but a platform to raise the actors 
into sight. Yet though the early history is the most interesting to the 
general reader, much solid work has been put into the presentment of the 
Hellenistic developments of the stage buildings, which are naturally better 
documented, and the book is a notable contribution to a subject of great, 
if somewhat specialised, interest. The plates are good and the recon- 
structions particularly illuminating. J. P. Droop. 


Aegyptiaca. A catalogue of Egyptian objects in the Aegean area. By 
J.D. 8S. Penpitupury. Cambridge University Press, 1930. 


Mr. Pendlebury has given us a very valuable book, and we should 
like to have seen it marked Volume I, with the implication that he in- 
tended to follow it up with a second volume dealing with the Egyptian 
objects found in Syria-Palestine, which are in sore need of similar treat- 
ment, 

One naturally turns with interest to see what the evidence of contact 
is for the earliest period of all, the Egyptian predynastic. And here is 
the one point on which the book is a little puzzling. On p. 20 we read that 
the connection of Knossos with Egypt goes back to the Neolithic Age (7.e. 
the Cretan neolithic). ‘ The Neolithic Era is the richest in evidence, for 
more and more fragments of stone vases are turning up every day.’ And 
yet only one Egyptian stone vase, No. 26, is given in the list of objects as 
having been found in a neolithic and sub-neolithic context, though there 
are three others which probably came originally from the Harly Minoan 
deposit swept off the hill to make room for the earliest palace. Surely 
there is something a little inconsistent in the language used here. Or 
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does the list not include fragments? What, moreover, is the meaning 
of the words ‘ In a pure Early Minoan stratum we find nothing’? Does 
it mean that as a matter of fact nothing Egyptian has been found in the 
Early Minoan strata which have actually been dug, or that, though 
Egyptian things have been found which are doubtless H.M. in date, yet 
they were found in mixed strata; or does it simply mean that no pure 
_E.M. stratum has been investigated ? Of course we can look up the 
answer in the Palace of Minos ; but it ought not to be necessary. 

With regard to this same early period there is a bold statement on 
p. 3 which would have been better qualified by a ‘ perhaps ’ or ‘ possibly.’ 
We are told that when King Menes conquered the north of Egypt ‘ Some 
of the inhabitants fled, crossed the sea, and settled in the fertile Messara 
Plain.’ This may be correct, but it is only a theory. Perhaps Mr. 
Pendlebury intended the ‘ possibly ’ of the preceding sentence to cover 
this statement too, but under the ordinary rules of punctuation it does 
not do so. 

Mr. Pendlebury’s treatment of the New. Empire is particularly clear 
and good, There is, however, one puzzle. Why hasno L.M. II pottery 
been found in Egypt? He replies with the suggestion, accepted by many 
archaeologists nowadays, that L.M. II was a local style developed at 
Knossos, which had barely time to spread to other parts of the island 
before catastrophe, in the shape of destruction by the Achaeans, overtook 
Crete and cut off her relations with Egypt. But this does not answer the 
question ; Egypt was clearly in close commercial contact with Knossos, 
and if she remained so until the catastrophe, as Mr. Pendlebury believes, 
she would surely have imported the very attractive vases of the Palace 
Style (L.M. II). Must we not suppose either that the chance of excavation 
has so far concealed from us such imports of this style as exist in Egypt, 
or that relations ceased some little while before the disaster in Crete ? 

Mr. Pendlebury wisely accepts the ‘Mycenaean’ pottery from Tell 
el-Amarna as being contemporary with Akhenaten and not the relic of a 
later re-settlement of the site ; he classes it not as Cretan (L.M. III) but 
as Late Helladic III of Rhodian or similar fabric. It would perhaps have 
been wise to print in the introduction a very short guide to the mysteries 
of Minoan and Helladic classification. The admirable table on p. 114 
helps, but comes too late, and the Egyptologist who has not had the good 
fortune to have a grounding in Aegaean archaeology would also have been 
grateful for an explanation of the word ‘ Mycenaean ’ as applied to pottery, 
and its relation to L.M. and L.H. 

Yet all these minor complaints are ungrateful. The book has put an 
important, if small, branch of Egyptology on a new footing. The tables 
and indexes are beyond praise ; the volume is a beautiful piece of printing, 
and the price very moderate. 

T. Eric Pret. 
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Atlas zur altaegyptischen Kulturgeschichte. II. Teil. Von Watrrr 
WreszinskI. Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1924 ff. 


In Vol. XII of these Annals, p. 53, we published an appreciation of the 
second part of Dr. Wreszinski’s great Atlas, which deals with scenes in 
which foreigners are illustrated. The plates of this great work continue 
to appear surely if slowly. Lieferungen 17-18 contain twelve large 
plates, to the making of some of which endless patience must have gone. 
As the work goes on its value becomes more and more apparent. Many 
of these scenes are entirely unpublished, or known only from the very 
uncertain copies in Lepsius’ Denkmaeler. It is true that the Chicago 
expedition is already taking in hand the publication in a much fuller form 
of the temple of Medinet Habu, but this alone, at the present rate of 
progress, will probably be a work of fifteen years ’ duration, and before the 
same task has been done for the Ramesseum, not to mention Karnak, 
this generation of Egyptologists will have passed away. Thus even if 
Dr. Wreszinski’s publication of these scenes may not be regarded as final 
in every sense, we may well be grateful for it, for it is the only one that 
most of us now living will ever see. 

One small point of method. It is inevitable that plates of detail must 
sometimes precede, in order of publication, the plates from which the 
detail is taken. When this happens, would it not be possible to tell us 
very shortly what the plate represents? Tafel 138, for example, a very 
fine piece of photography and printing, is merely marked ‘ Detail from 
Plate 136; for line-drawing and text see Plate 137.’ Now neither 136 
nor 137 has yet appeared. It may be a year or two before either does, 
and in the meantime Plate 138 is useless to us. A dozen words added to 
the underline would have made it serviceable. 

In conclusion, I offer a word of thanks to the publisher (or was it the 
author ?) whose forethought now enables one to have the plates delivered 
flat between boards instead of tightly rolled. T. Eric Pret. 


A History of Ancient Persia. By R. B. Roarrs. Scribner’s, | 
New York and London. 


Dr. Rogers is Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in 
Drew University, and Professor of Ancient Oriental Literature in Princeton 
University. He is well known to Biblical scholars by his invaluable 
edition of the Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament and A History of 
Assyria and Babylonia. Tn the present volume he deals with the history 
of Ancient Persia from its earliest beginnings to the death of Alexander 
the Great. After a brief description of the country, the language and the 
religion of ancient Persia, he gives us a critical account of the romantic 
story of Cyrus the Great, the ruler of the petty state of Anshan in Elam, 
who became the conqueror of Media, the Lydian empire, and Babylonia. 
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With the capture of Babylonia, he became also master of Phoenician and 
Philistine coasts, together with Syria and Palestine. 

Before marching against Cyrus, Croesus of Lydia, we are told, con- 
sulted the oracles and received the equivocal reply that ‘if he should send 
an army against the Persians he would destroy a great empire.’ Judging 
this to be a favourable response, he confronted the army of Cyrus and 
eventually lost his empire. 

Cambyses added Egypt to the Persian empire. Darius I conquered 
the vast plain of Punjab in India. He was a great administrator, and 
divided his extensive empire into a number of satrapies, paid great atten- 
tion to roads, and inaugurated a splendid system of postal service. 

Divergent views are held by Old Testament scholars with regard to 
the relative missions of Ezra and Nehemiah to Jerusalem in the reign of 
Artaxerxes I. Professor Rogers’s order of events seems to us reasonable, 
and clears the situation from difficulties. Briefly it is as follows :— 

Ezra, armed with royal decree and accompanied by 1500 Jews, left 
Babylon in 458 B.c. for Jerusalem. The chief purpose of his mission was 
‘the introduction of the great body of religious practice and order which 
we know under the style of the Priest Codex, which he had brought from 
Babylonia ’ (p. 181). His drastic treatment of the Jews who had con- 
tracted mixed marriages evoked resentment in the older inhabitants, and 
so retarded the carrying out of his reforms. In 445-444 B.c., Nehemiah 
reached the sacred city from Susa with royal authority to restore it. 
In spite of great opposition, he energetically carried out the work of 
restoration, and celebrated its completion amid great national enthusiasm. 
Ezra seized the moment of national and religious enthusiasm, and, with 
the co-operation of Nehemiah, proclaimed this newly codified Book of 
Law. When Nehemiah returned to Persia, certain internal difficulties, 
such as foreign marriages, the profanation of the Temple precincts and of 
the Sabbath, were renewed. This necessitated the return of Nehemiah 
to Jerusalem in 433 B.c. He took vigorous measures, and stamped out 
the evil, and enforced the obedience to the sacred Book of the Law. 

In the years 1898 to 1908, a number of Aramaic papyri were discovered 
in the island of Elephantine, near Assuan, in Egypt, which revealed the 
existence of a hitherto unknown Hebrew colony in Southern Egypt. 
Professor Rogers traces the origin of this colony to the days of Psam- 
metichus IT (595-590 B.c.). They were, he thinks, descendants of mercen- 
aries from Judah, who had been employed by that king in his Nubian 
wars. Although individual members of the colony are described as 
‘Jew,’ and the community is called ‘the Jewish force,’ we believe that 
the social and religious life of these colonists, as described in these docu- 
ments, indicate that the majority of them must have belonged to the 
kingdom of Jsrael. 

Every page in this remarkable book shows profound scholarship, 
sound judgment, and a lucid style. It must be added that the volume 
is beautifully printed, and contains about seventy illustrations and maps 

K. E. Kerru, 


